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[Afioum Kara Hissar, or the Black Castle of Opium.] 


Tue town of Kara Hissar, in the Turkish province of | This renders it a place of considerable importance, and 


Anadoli, in Asia Minor, is about 180 miles distant from 
Constantinople in a direct line ; about 209 miles from 
Smyrna and the A2gean Sea; and 130 miles from the 
port of Adalia on the southern shores of the Mediter- 
Tanean ; consequently it is placed nearly in the centre of 
the peninsula ‘een under the name of Asia Minor. 

here are no properly constructed roads in any part of 
the Turkish empire, though the remains of the Roman 
lines of communication are still to be observed, and some 
of the Roman bridges are yet in use; but Kara Hissar 
enjoys the advantages which are derived from such roads 
as are common to the country. The road from Smyrna 
to the East, towards Armenia, Georgia, Persia, and the 
countries bordering on the Euphrates, passes through it ; 
and it is the rendezvous of the caravans proceeding 
from Constantinople. Hence nearly all European manu- 
factures and colonial produce which are distributed to 
the eastward and southward pass through Kara Hissar. 

Vol. VIII. 





| stimulates the industry of the inhabitants; as the nume- 


rous caravans which pass through it bring produce and 
merchandise from distant parts, and the shops are accord- 
ingly well supplied. Niebuhr* states that there are 
a greater proportion of houses built of stone than in any 
other town in that part of Asia Minor, and this improve- 
ment he at once ascribes to the greater industry of the in- 
habitants. The saddles, bridles, and stirrups made at Kara 
Hissar were at that time (1766-7) in request throughout 
all parts of the Turkish empire. The manufacture of fire- 
arms and sabres was flourishing, and there was a consi~ 
derable trade in red leather, though it was not equal to 
that made at Diarbekr and Kaisarie. The manufacture 
of carpets is chiefly carried on in the country between 
Kara Hissar and Smyrna ; but fabrics of wool and tapes- 
try are amongst the staple articles of industry in the 

* Niebuhr’s Reisen durch Syrien und Palestina,’ vol. iii, Ham- 
burgh, 1837, x 
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former place. From the large quantity of opium calti- 
vated in the neighbourhvod, it is generally called Afioum 
Kara His-ar. When Niebuhr visited it he ascertained 
that 180 mule-loads of opium were yearly prepared here. 
This would be equal to at least twenty tons, an extraordi- 
nary quantity to be produced in one spot of an article 
which is consumed in minute portions at a time. 

The situation of the town is striking. Lofty and 
naked rocks rise up on one side, and on the other is a 
range of high fruitful hills covered with vineyards. A 
small stream, which in winter and spring is abundantly 
supphed, runs through the town. The circumference of 
the tuwa is nearly three miles; it contains ten mosques ; 
and the population is said to exceed 50,000 The castle 
is situated at the top of a steep rock nearly 200 yards in 
perpendicular height. Niebuhr clambered to the top 
with some difficulty, and found at the summit a wall 
flanked by round towers, within which were some old 
cannon made of iron bars and pieces of old armour. 
There are places for holding water, partly of stone and 
partly hewn out of the rock, and a deep well. If — 
plied with water and provisions, the place would be 
impregnable. ‘The magazine, Niebuhr states, consisted of 
two dilapidated houses. This strong natural citadel 
appears only to have been intendéd for occasional use in 
times of trouble. The entrance could be closed by 4 gate. 
The western frontier of Asia has often been the battle- 
field of contending powers, and such a place as this castle 
might be intended as the last resort of the vanqiished. 
Asia Minor was ravaged by barbarians, and afterwards 
for two centuries endured the tyranny of the Persian 
yoke. The establishment of Greek kingdoms by the 
successors of Alexander the Great gave some degree of 
peace to this region, and the names of its antient pro- 
vinces, Phrygia, Galatia, Cappadocia, Cilicia, Lycia, 
Lydia, Mysia, Bithynia, Caria, and Pamphylia, are more 
familiar to us than subsequent territorial divisions. 
Under Rome, Asia Minor enjoyed that repose which the 
iron hand of its imperial power imposed upon all its 
provinces ; but this was not an unprosperous season for 
commerce apd for the arts of life. Next followed, on the 
decline of Roman tness, the invasion of Eastern 
hordes, and, finally the Turks became masters of the 
country. The population of Asia Minor consists of va- 
rious Component . The, extent of the sea-coast and 
its proximity to Greece caused it to be selected as the site 
of Grecian colonies, and these became very flourishing, 
and have left their influence along the sea-board of the 
‘Egean. In the towns are found Turks, Greeks, and 
Armenians. The rest of the population may be consi- 
dered as chiefly in a nomade state, and though diversified 
in character and habits, are classed as Turcomans. The 
physical character of Asia Minor will account in some 
degree for the existence of an incongruous population. 
Colonization has done much, and successive conquerors 
have swept over or permanently fixed themselves in the 
land ; while the mountain-fastnesses have afforded shelter 
and protection to certain portions of the population, who 
have consequently preserved some of their peculiar cha- 
racteristics. 





THE RIVERS LUNE AND EDEN. 
(From a Correspondent.) 

Prosasty there are no two rivers in England of equal 
size so little known as the Eden and the Lon or Lune. It 
should, however, be borne in mind that the parts of the 
country where they have their origin, as well as those 
they alterwards flow through, are, from their nature and 
local situation, but little frequented by strangers. While 
the rural inhabitants themselves are not likely to blazon 
abroad the praises of these “ unsung” but nevertheless 
beautiful rivers. 

The Eden rises in the lofty range of moorlands which 
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separates Yorkshire from Westmoreland, and after first 
running nearly south, afterwards due north, then north- 
west and west, falls into the Solway Frith or estuary 
about ten miles below the city of Carlisle. Its whole 
length, including the several windings, is nearly eighty 
miles. In the country through which both this river and 
the Lune flow the common name of a small stream js 
“ beck,” . so that the numerous arteries amongst the 
mountains where they have their rise are known as 
“ becks,” under a variety of local names. One of these, 
and, indeed, the one whose extreme source is the most 
remote, is known as Hell-Gill Beck. This stream sepa- 
rates the aforesaid two counties until it reaches the head 
of the romantic vale of Mallerstang, where, uniting with 
another mountain-stream, it assumes the name of Eden. 
The stream called Hell-Gill Beck is a very remarkable 
one, or more correctly, the channel in which it flows ; and 
local tradition has assisted in rendering it still more so, 
On a very elevated part of mountain table-land, and 
directly opposite to the range of precipitous cliffs on the 
eastern side of the stormy Wild-boar Fell (provincially 
Wilberfel), this mountain-stream winds along at the 
bottom of a dark and rocky cleft fifty or sixty feet deep, 
where, in some places, it may be indistinctly seen boiling 
and éddying, and ip great turmoil, but as dark as pitch, 
except where the white foam accumulates on the surface 
of some whirling pool. The rocks near the top of this 
chasm present no appearances of the bed of the stream 
ever having been there. Nor does this appear probable, 
since no stream but this through a wide range of these 
rocky mountains flows in so deep and confined a channel. 
On crossing the mountain table-land this deep and dan- 
gerous chasm cannot be seen until within a very short 
distance of it, so that it will not be considered surprising 
if the inhabitants of the neighbouring valleys should relate 
many traditionary tales of accidents and hair-breadth 
escapes, either real or imaginary, connected with this 
singular chasm called Hel!-Gill. In some places it is so 
narrow that it is not difficult to step across it; and the 
mountain sheep occasionally may be seen leaping across 
from one projecting point to another. In one place it is 
crossed by an indifferent road (but the best in the vicinity) 
leading from Kirkby Stephen in Westmoreland, to Wens- 
ley Dale in Yorkshire, on a small arch thrown across it; 
and directly beneath. this arch may be seen another of 
remote and very rude workmanship, which the inhabitants 
of those parts believe to have been the work of his Satanic 
majesty. Probably the association of ideas may tend to 
confirm them in this opinion, the name Hell-Gill ap- 
pearing to them somehow or other connected with Satan’s 
dominions. Not far from this bridge may yet be seen a 
heap of stones, which, according to current tradition, are 
the remains of the apron-full that he brought from a con- 
siderable distance to build the bridge with. But who 
constructed this rude arch, and the date of its construction, 
are questions which now can never be resolved. At any 
rate it is clearly evident that the stones it is built of were 
never quarried within several miles of the place, although 
abundance of stone of better quality is close at hand, and 
the architect, whoever he was, could not, even in those 
times, have been much accustomed to bridge-building. 
What wonderful changes have taken place within the 
last two or three centuries! No one, I am sure, caa 
trace the course of the infant Eden without being deeply 
impressed with this feeling. In the deep aud lone vale 
of Mallerstang, and close upon the banks of this stream, 
are seen the massive but crumbliug ruins of Pendragon 
Castle, whose last noble inhabitant was the pious Countess 
of Pembroke. If we continue but three short miles along 
the young Eden from the ruins of Pendragon, we reach 
two other once magnificent abodes of the nobles of the 
land, namely, Wharton Hall and Hartley Castle. There 
yet remains a considerable portion of the walls of the 





former mansion, but the runs of Hartley Castle have 
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been reduced to a small compass by the erection of farm- 
buildings with the materials of that ouce stately fabric. 
Not far from hence this river passes the ancient market- 
town of Kirkby Stephen; and its channel, both above 
and some miles below this place, is remarkable for the 
peculiar formation of rocks through which the river finds 
a time-worn passage. Some miles below this small town 
this river is considerably augmented by two streams 
which fall into it; the one from the north-east, which 
drains several of the valleys of ‘‘ Wintry Stainmoor,” 
and the other from the moorland districts to the south. 
The head-waters of the former of these interlock with the 
Tees and the Swale; the latter with the head-waters of 
the Lune ; and what renders this particularly remarkable 
in so hilly a country is the circumstance of this latter tri- 
butary of the Eden and the branch of the Lune alluded to, 
both having their origin in the same small Jake or “ tarn.” 
It would swell this sketch far beyond the length intended 
were I to enumerate all the tributary streams, their situ- 
ations, &c., as well as the towns, villages, and hamlets 
it waters or adorns in its circuitous course to the sea. 
Nearly the whole distance, from a little below Kirkby 
Stephen to where it is joined by the Irthing, which rises 
on the confines of Northumberland, its course is nearly 
parallel to that lofty range of mountains of which Cross- 
Fell is the chief; receiving numerous mountain-torrents 
from the right, as well as several from the left, of which 
the Eamont (which flows through the lake of Ullswater) 
isthe largest and most beautiful, and falls into the Eden 
about two miles from Penrith. After watering the most 
spacious valley in this part of England (for the vale of 
Eden far surpasses the vale of the Tyne) it leaves the city 
of Carlisle on its southern bank, and enters the Solway 
Frith about ten miles west of that city. Owing to the 
shallowness of its channel below Carlisle it is not navi- 
gable for mercantile vessels ; but to remedy this defect a 
canal was made several years ago, and a railroad will 
soon be completed to the little port of Bowness-by-the- 
Sands, in connection with the one that has been some 
time open between Newcastle and Carlisle, which crosses 
the Eden by a handsome viaduct six or seven miles 
above the last-named city. 

The river of which I am now about to treat is at the 
present day almost invariably called “ Lune ;” but judg- 
ing from the ancient records connected with this part of 
the country, as well as from the names of several places 
in the vicinity, it formerly was called Lon or Loyne. 
This river has its source, as has already been hinted, near 
the head-waters of the Eden, that is, but two or three 
miles west and south of the savage Wild-boar Fell al- 
ready mentioned. This mountain is one of a range 
extending quite through the county of Westmoreland 
from east to west, and which for twelve or fifteen miles 
in the eastern part of it separates Westmoreland from 
Yorkshire ; this portion of the range being known under 
the name of Howgill Fells. After the Lune has run a 
course of ten or twelve miles, during which it flows nearly 
due west, it is then joined, or met, by a considerable 
stream flowing from the north-west, called Birk-beck ; 
when, after a little commotion at their meeting, the united 
stream takes a course directly south, and very soon after- 
wards enters a narrow pass in the chain of mountains 
already mentioned, leaving the dreary moorlands called 
Shap Fells behind it to the right, and the loftier and more 
picturesque Howgill Fells to the left. In the middle of 
this rocky and narrow pass it is joined by the Borrow; 
and near their junction are the remains of a Roman fort 
and encampment, occupying this narrow and romantic 
pass. After flowing onward for a few miles, its channel 
becomes less impeded with rocks and large stones; and 
by the time that it reaches the vicinity of the small 
market-town of Sedberg (which it leaves about a mile to 
the left), the fine vale of Lonsdale may be said to com- 
mence. Soon after this it is joined by the river Rather, 
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a stream of nearly its own size, the outpourings of several 
narrow mountain-valleys, some of them stretching south 
and east within a few miles of the “lofty Ingleborough 
hill.” Until the Rather falls into the Lune, the latter is 
noted for the uncommon purity and transparency of its 
water, which has acquired for it the name of the “ Silvery 
Lune.” But the Rather being tinged with the bogs and 
peat-soil of the moorland yalleys, imparts to its superior 
something of its own hue. However, even after this union, 
the Lune is a fine transparent river; and it evidently ac- 
quires almost its original silvery brightness as it meanders 
through the lovely vale that gives a title to the head of 
the house of Lowther, namely, Lonsdale. Few rivers in 
England afford superior angling to this river; and the 
reason, I presume, why it is s0 little resorted to by the 
admirers of this healthy and popular recreation arises 
from its being so little known. Trout are always abun- 
dant, and of an excellent quality, very little inferior to 
the char of the neighbourhood lakes; and during the 
autumn, when the locks of the fisheries near its mouth 
are remoyed, great numbers of salmon make their way up 
its intricate channel to where it is scarcely more than a 
mountain-rill, for the Burpee of depositing their spawn. 
Many of them, it is true, are destroyed by the inhabitants 
of these remote valleys (who never taste salmon but when 
out of season); but still sufficient escape to fill with 
salmon-fry every gurgling stream and glassy pool during 
the ensuing season. [t may not be out of place to men- 
tion that the Eden near its mouth is well frequented by 
salmon ; but owing to its waters partaking more of the 
moorland tinge, and the general current being less pebbly 
and having a slower descent, these fish are by no means 
so anxious to ascend this riyer for the purpose of 
spawning. 

After Phe Lune has passed Kirkby Lonsdale, its course 
lies through fertile and extensive meadows, called Hornby 
Holmes ; ‘and the descent hereafter is but trifling com- 
pared with that of the upper part of the valley. It re- 
ceives two or three respectable streams from the hill 
districts to the left, on the confines of Yorkshire and 
Lancashire, and several others of mihor importance, both 
from the left and right. A short distance before it reaches 
Lancaster, it is crossed by a handsome aqueduct bridge, 
over which the Lancaster Canal passes; and little more 
than a mile below, by another handsome bridge, near the 
entrance into Lancaster, near which it becomes acted upon 
by the tide. Lancaster was once a port of much trade, 
particularly in the West India line; but owing to the 
difficulty of the navigation below the town, where the 
channel of the river is both narrow and crooked, as well 
as its insular situation, the trade has in a great measure 
left it in favour of Liverpool. Fram the top of Lancaster 
Castle, which crowns the summit of a steep hill over- 
looking the river, there is one of the most splendid views 
in the north of England. About four miles below the 
town, the channel of the river opens out into the bay of 
Morecambe ; and although it cannot properly be said to 
fall into the sea there, yet it loses all the characteristics 
of a mere river. 





Exposure to the Sun.—There are few points which seem 
less generally understood or more clearly proved than the 
fact, that exposure to the sun, without exercise sufficient to 
create free perspiration, will produce illness, and that the 
(same) exposure to the sun, with sufficient exercise, wil/ 
not produce illness. Let any man sleep in the sun, he will 
awake perspiring, and very ill; perhaps he will die. Let 
the same man dig in the sun for the same length of time, 
and he will perspire ten times as much, and be quite well. 
The fact is, that not only the direct rays of the sun, but the 
heat of the atmosphere, produces abundance of bile, and 
powerful exercise alone will carry off that bile.-—Napier's 
Cefalonia. 
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PROGRESS OF THE ART OF ILLUMINATING MANUSCRIPTS. 
[Concluded from No, 452.) 
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[Shooting at Butts.—From ‘ Imaginacion de vraye Noblesse.’—Royal MS., 19, c. viii.] 


Tue ‘ Roman de la Rose’ was such a favourite poem, 
not only at the period at which it was written, but for a 
considerable time after, that it was more extensively cir- 
culated than perhaps any other similar composition. It 
was commenced by William de Lorris in the early part 
of the thirteenth century, but he dying in 1260, after he 
had completed about 4000 verses, it remained in an un- 
finished state for nearly forty years, when John de Meun 
took it up and completed it in about 22,000 verses, the 
poem being divided into 100 chapters. The dream only 
terminates with the work, the waking reflections of the 
author being comprised in a few lines. 

The poem has been frequently printed, and of late 
years two or three splendid editions, with glossaries, notes, 
and comments, have appeared at Paris, of which the 
latest was published in 1814, in 4 vols. 8vo. 

Of the early MSS. of this romance there are many 
still existing, some of which are beautifully illuminated, 
but none will bear comparison with that in the British 
Museum, which, so far as the drawings are concerned, is 
superior to any known copy of the work, and may be con- 
sidered as about the best specimen of the art of book- 
illustrating at this period which could be produced. Mr. 
Dibdin considers the illuminations as the productions of 
Flemish artists. 

With respect to the date at which they were executed, 
we have already said that Mr. Dibdin has referred them 
to the end of the fifteenth century: and we mentioned a 
MS. of that date in the British Museum, in which similar 
drawings appear. The nature of the contents (contrary 
to the general practice of early writers) is sufficiently in- 
dicated by the title, ‘ Imaginacion de vraye Noblesse.” 





It is a small folio volume on vellum, written in French, 
and dedicated to that celebrated prince and renowned bib- 
liopolist Henry VII. It is illustrated by five large illu- 
minations, drawn, as we have said, in the same style as 
those in the ‘ Roman de la Rose,’ each being surrounded 
by a border of flowers, insects, &c.,on a gold ground; 
there is also a smaller drawing at the commencement sur- 
rounded by the initial letter of the dedicatory epistle. 
But the most interesting portion of the volume, with re- 
ference to the present question, is an inscription at the 
end, informing us of the date and the place at which it 
was executed. It runs thus :—“ Explicit l’imaginacion 
de vraye noblesse paracheve le derrenier jour de Juyn au 
manoir de Shene [Richmond, the favourite residence of 
Henry VII.]. L’an mil.cccc.iiii.**, & xvi. [1496.] 
P. Poulet.” We do not wish to infer from this that the 
drawings were the productions of English artists, because 
we know that art in England at this period was in a most 
wretched state, and it is highly probable that foreiga 
artists were invited over by the king, who with the most re- 
fined taste possessed the power and desire of gratifying it; 
but it is reasonable to suppose that the designs in the 
French Romance, so similar in every respect to these, 
were the productions of the same age, which we find by 
the date to this treatise to have been the very terminativn 
of the fifteenth century. The costume of the drawings 
in the two works also favours the argument; in both we 
find the same large hat and feather, tied by a scarf over 
a small cap ; the wide shoes, which particularly distin 
guish this period ; the broad lappets to the Jadies’ caps, 
fastened to the hair at the sides by an arrow-shaped pid; 
the large divided cloaks of the gentlemen, &c. 
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The cut at the head of our article is from this work, 
but it is more in execution and colour that it resembles 
those in the ‘ Romance of the Rose,’ than in the points of 
costume, &c., to which.we have adverted. 

Among the Royal MSS. is another volume of this 

riod, to which we would fain refer, though the beauty 
of the book deserves a longer notice than we have room 
for. We allude to a folio volume of vellum, consisting of 
9248 leaves, containing the poems and other works of 
Charles duke of Orleans, who was taken prisoner at Agin- 
court in 1415, and detained in England until 1440, when 
he was ransomed by Philip of Burgundy. This MS. 
(numbered 16, F. ii., in Casley’s Catalogue) appears to 
have been copied for Elizabeth of York, queen of Henry 
VIL. ; it is illustrated by about half a dozen drawings of 
the most exquisite character, one at the commencement of 
the ‘ Letters of Abelard and Heloise’ being superior to 
anything of the kind we have ever seen ; the hands in 
particular, in the drawing of which the early draughts- 
men are generally lamentably defective, are here finished 
in a manner scarcely surpassed by Vandyke himself. 
The first drawing in the book appears to be by a different 


hand, or the original has perhaps been defaced by some | 


accident, and repaired at a subsequent period by an in- 
ferior artist. 

One of the distinguishing characteristics of illumina- 
tions at this period is the elegant manner in which the 
borders of the drawings are designed. These (which in 
the fourteenth century generally consisted of a kind of 
scroll-work of thick burnished gold, with thin tendrils 
branching from the sides, and terminating in little golden 
dots, surrounded by a few flourishes of the pen, and 
supporting, amidst the intricate windings of the pattern, 
grotesque figures of monkeys, dogs, half-transformed 
men, &c.) were in the fifteenth century distinguished by an 
absence of all caricature, and the substitution of figures 
drawn from nature with the utmost exactness. The 


groundwork is almost invariably a dead gold, laid on 
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with great smoothness, on which are delineated, in brilliant 
but natural colours, figures of birds, flowers, insects, &c., 
which, by having a slight. shadow thrown on the gold at 
the side opposed to the light, appear in relief. The whole 
has a sweet and graceful appearance, the gold giving a 
subdued richness to the composition, while it has the 
effect of rendering the colours more sparkling and re- 
freshing. As presenting some beautiful specimens of 
this style, we would particularly refer to the Breviary of 
Henry VII., preserved among the Royal MSS. (2 D, 40). 

The initial letters also underwent a considerable im- 
provement. From the large and heavy characters of the 
fifteenth and fourteenth centuries, encumbered with figures 
of animals distorted in a horrible manner to suit the 
forms of the letters, they changed to smaller but more 
elegant compositions, in which little more was attempted 
than the adornment of the letter with a scroll-work or 
foliage, the whole being composed in one or two colours 
slightly shaded, aud sometimes relieved by a little gold 
or by a touch of pure white. 

It was about this time that the newly-discovered art of 
printing began to exercise its wide-extending influence on 
literature; and as the necessity for MSS. disappeared, 
the patronage of book-collectors was transferred from the 
calligraphist and miniaturist to the printer and wood- 
cutter. Not that the new art threw the writers and 
draftsmen immediately out of employment ; for the early 
products of the printing-press were not distinguished for 
any superiority over the MSS. of the same time, except 
that they were less expensive: the types were cast in imi- 
tation of the writing of the period, and the words were 
contracted in the same manner as those in MSS., the 
printers striving only to sell a good imitation of a MS. at 
a less price than the original would cost. Though this 
was a consideration not of less weight with the generality 
of readers then than at present, there were some, the 
Spencers and Grenvilles of their day, who delighted to 
enrich their libraries with the most costly productions of 





[Public Washing-Grounds, 1582,—Harleian MS. 3469.] 











the pen and pencil. Under the patronage of such men 
a few calligraphists still found employment, and their 
productions continued to be ornamented by the pencil of 
the illuminator until the termination of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, after which period the art was rarely practised. 

Of the state of this art at that time, a small volume in 
the Harleian Library (No. 3469) will afford some good 
specimens. This is a small folio, about 15 inches long 
by 10 wide. It is beautifully written in a large charac- 
ter in German, and consists of 48 leaves of parchment 
and 22 large illuminations, on several of which the date 
1582 occurs. These are executed with great delicacy 
and brilliancy, but they do not appear to be all by the 
same hand. Some have much the style of the German 
school, while others appear to be executed by Italian art- 
ists. A former possessor of the volume has written the 
names of Albert Durer, Lucas van Leyden, Breughel, 
and Giulio Clovio, at the beginning of the volume; but 
it is certain that neither of these artists had any hand in 
the work, for, not to mention the difference of style, it 
will be sufficient to say they were all in their graves be- 
fore the year 1582, when the drawings were executed. 
The cut in page 157 (considerably reduced) is from one 
of these drawings. 

Eut these are scarcely superior to the productions of the 
time of Henry VII., which we have just noticed ; indeed 
art at this period greatly declined ; French, Flemish, and 
English artists appearing to drop the pencil at the very 
time when they were in a fair way of carrying their art to 
perfection. Whilst the productions of these schools were 
gradually falling below mediocrity, the Italians were pro- 
ducing works which no preceding or subsequent age has 
surpassed. Leonardo da Vinci, Julio Romano, Raffaelle, 
Michael Angelo (for we have seen a most delicately- 
finished drawing by this giant of art, designed for a 
religious Manual of a lady of rank), and Giulio Clovio, 
are the names of those who, in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, enriched their native country with the most 
surpassing productions of the pencil. 

But printing was gradually excluding MSS. from 
general patronage; and as the wood-cuts with which the 
printed books were illustrated improyed in design and 
execution, the illuminated MSS. no longer possessed in 
so great a degree that pre-eminence on account of which 
they had continued to be patronised by the wealthy and 
tasteful collector. 


Here then we may close our notice of illuminated 
manuscripts. In the course of our narrative we have at- 
tempted, by the introduction of copious wood-cuts, to il- 
lustrate the progress and the different styles of the art of 
the miniaturist from the earliest period to the final cessa- 
tion of the practice. By varying the subject as much as 
possible, we have endeavoured to render it as pleasing to 
the general reader as to those of antiquarian taste; and 
although it is difficult to treat such a subject in a popular 
manner, we trust it has not been found altogether so dry 
as might have been anticipated. 

Our principal authorities have been Dibdin’s ‘ Bib- 
liographical Decameron,’ D’Agincourt’s ‘ Histoire de 
Art par les Monumens,’ which was published at Paris 
in 6 large folio volumes, in 1823, and Sir F. Madden’s 
* Introduction to Shaw’s Illuminated Ornaments,’ the last 
of which is the only one in which the subject has been 
treated with particular reference to the various styles exhi- 
bited at different periods ; but Sir Frederic’s remarks are 
chiefly directed to the styles as developed in the initial 
letters and borders, to which the splendid and accurate 
plates in the work are confined. The Abbé Rive, the 
librarian to the Marquis de la Vallitre, published in 
1782 a prospectus of a work intended to illustrate the 
progress of the art of illuminating manuscripts by a series 
of faithfully executed copies from some of the finest 
MSS. of the several ages, but the work never appeared. 
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A few plates were published (some impressions of ‘ 
which are preserved in the Print Room of the British h 
Museum, with slight MS. descriptions), but they are g ‘ 
wretchedly engraved and manifestly inaccurately copied, ‘ 
that no one will regret the nonappearance of the whole pe 
work. «“ 
ALEXANDER. 
(Concluded from No, 451.) " 
Tue rest of this and the following year were spent in th 
conquering a country little known to geographers, but fit 
difficult in its nature, and inhabited by bold and hardy te 
tribes. Hyrcania, Sogdiana, Bactria, comprised under In 
the modern names of Mazanderan, Khorasan, Bockhara, Al 
Caubul, were overrun, rather than conquered; and Alex- mi 
ander advanced northward to the river Jaxartes, now the of 
Sir. He even crossed this river, enraged by the taunts da 
of the Scythians collected on the farther bank, and sought cal 
an encounter with those formidable horsemen, whose an- 
cestors had, on the same ground, defeated and slain the cal 
great conqueror Cyrus. With better fortune, Alexander res 
scattered them with considerable slaughter; yet did not he 
escape unharmed, for the brackish water of their arid is 
plains, drunk probably imprudently and in excess, brought des 
on an illness, which almost proved fatal. He recrossed uni 
the Oxus, and wintered in Bactria, probably near Balkh. at |] 
Here he indicated his rising desire to sink the character of saw 
a prince of freemen in the despotic state of an Eastem niec 
monarch, by seeking to impose on his Macedonians the disa 
eastern method of salutation by prostration. It was re- exte 
sisted however, and on them the observance was not en- less 
forced. Here also, during an evening of hard drinking, that 
a dispute, originating in the extravagant flatteries of some mov 
parasites, broke out between the king and Cleitus, the it ne 
distinguished officer who had preserved his life at the up it 
Granicus. The behaviour of Cleitus, unquestionably frien 
most insolent and improper, roused the violent passions he yi 
of Alexander to such excess, that he snatched a spear and that 
laid the offender dead. A paroxysm of repentance fol adva: 
lowed, of equal violence. gigar 
The following years, B.c. 328-7, were spent in tran- bank 
quillizing and completing the reduction of those provinces whicl 
which had been the scene of the last two campaigns, and Part 
their history contains nothing very remarkable. We built 
may notice, however, the capture, in 327, of one of thos lowed 
strong hill forts, common in Asia, in which the family of a War 
Oxyartes, a Bactrian chief, was found, whose daughter and £ 
Roxana, reputed to have been second in beauty enly t place 
the queen of Darius, Alexander soon after took to wife. cnoug 
In the autumn of the same year he commenced his march valrou 
towards India, after near four years’ sojourn in this wild stormi 
and warlike country ; a time as long almost as had sufficed Mj fainec 
to lead him from Greece to Persepolis, and plant him o ladder 
the throne of the Persian kings. His ‘route lay at no and fo) 
great distance from the southern foot of the Paropamisus, aud ex 
the western portion of the great Himelayan range, through down ‘ 
warlike tribes, with whom he had several sharp though placing 
obscure battles, and was twice wounded before he reached fortress 
the Indus. He crossed that river early in the year 326. the spa 
The tribes on its eastern bank made no resistance, until Who ha 
he reached the Hydaspes, now the Behut or Jylum, joined | 
the banks of which the warlike Porus was prepared to himself 
oppose his progises. In the face of the enemy, difficulty _— 
was apprehended in crossing the swollen and powerfil a 
river ; but after some manceuvring, the army was conveyed anted, 
over safely, under cover of night. Unlike the va more te 
armaments of Persia, the Indian army does not appetl Wounde 
to have outnumbered the Greeks ; nor did it derive much tion hac 
real strength from 300 war-chariots and 200 elephants 18 Tec 
The victory therefore could hardly remain doubéful ay t 
though the contest was long and bravely maintaiiee. ; - fol 
Porus was a man of lofty spirit, courage, and great p& aie n 
sonal stature and prowess. Mounted on an elephatt own to 
and the 





above the common height, and conspicuous by the wort 
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_of manship of his polished armour, with his right arm bare, | of his dominions by commerce, were objects which he had 
ish he fought in the van, and yielded himself prisoner only | continually in view; and it is conjectured with reason 
> 80 after his troops were scattered and he himself disabled by | that he had already conceived the plan of that commerce 
ied, a wound. Alexander met him with courtesy, as a worthy | which was afterwards carried on from Alexandria in 
ole enemy, and asked whether he had any request to make.| Egypt to the Indian Ocean. Several towns he had 
“ Only,” he replied, “ to be treated like a king.” “That,” | already built along the Indus, which he seems to have 
said Alexander, “ should be done for my own sake; but | intended to make the frontier of his dominions; and at 
what can I do for yours?” “J have nothing else to ask,” | Pattala, at the head of the delta of that river, he ordered 
replied the Indian, “ for all is comprehended in that one | the construction of docks and a harbour. Thence he sent 
t in thing.” Alexander appreciated such a spirit: he con- | the fleet under the command of Nearchus to explore the 
but firmed Porus in the possession of his kingdom, with ex- | unknown sea between the mouth of the Indus and the 
dy tended limits, and found in him a faithful friend and ally. | Persian Gulf; and he himself, with a division of the 
der In this battle Bucephalus, the celebrated charger of | army, followed the coast to co-operate with and assist the 
ara, Alexander, died unwounded, of age and exhaustion. In| fieet in case of need. The rest, under the command of 
lex- memory of him, the name Bucephala was given to one | Craterus, went by an easier route through the territory 
the of two military posts founded on either side of the Hy- | of the Drange, apparently along the valley of the river 
ants daspes, to secure the passage of the river: the other was| Helmund. Alexander left Pattala about the be- 
ight called Nicaea. | ginning of September ; and after a march of great diffi- 
an- Alexander crossed the other rivers of the district now | culty and hardship, in which the troops are said to have 
the called the Penj-ab (the five rivers), experiencing little | suffered more than in any part of their Asiatic warfare, 
der resistance except from the Catheei, a warlike nation, until | through the deserts of Gedrosia, now called Mukran, 
Not he reached the Hyphasis. This, now called the Ghurra, | arrived at Para, the capital of that country. The suffer- 
arid is the easternmost of the four mighty streams which, | ings from thirst were intense. On one occasion, a small 
ight descending from the southern side of the Himalayah, quantity of brackish water, found in a hollow, was care- 
ssed unite their waters before they flow into the Indus. Here | fully brought in a helmet to Alexander, who, shrinking 
1kh. at last, wearied and worn out with conquests of which they | from no hardship which fell on others, marched on foot 
er of saw no end, the Macedonian and Greek soldiers muti- fully armed. He took the water, and, thanking those 
tern nied, and refused to cross the stream. This was a bitter; who had preserved it for him, poured it out on the sand 
the disappointment, for Alexander was earnestly desirous to | in sight of all. The action, it has been observed, “ marks 
 Te- extend his conquests to the Ganges; if indeed his rest- | not only the great man, able to control the cravings of 
: en: less passion of conquest could have been content tomake | nature, but the great general. For every soldier who 
cing, that distant stream his boundary of empire. But the! witnessed the libation, and the self-denial of his king, 
some movement was so general and determined, that he found received as strong a stimulus to his fainting faculties as 
, the it necessary to give way. For three days he shut himself! if he had partaken of the refreshing draught.” Nearchus 
the up in his tent, and refused admittance even to his favourite completed his voyage in safety to the head of the Persian 
ably friends. Still the soldiery remained unmoved ; and at last Gulf; and his account, preserved by Arrian, is the earliest 
sions he yielded, finding a salvo for his dignity in proclaiming | extant narrative of a voyage of discovery. 
and that the gods forbade, by unpropitious omens, any farther From the capital of Carmania to Persia, according to 
» fol- advance. Magnificent sacrifices were offered on twelve | some authors who have cared more for picturesque effect 
gigantic altars, like the towers of a fortress, raised on the | than truth, the march of the army was like a Baccha- 
ran bank of the Hyphasis; and games were celebrated ; after ; nalian procession, a scene of revelry where wine flowed 
inces which the troops retraced their course to the Hydaspes. | like water, and discipline was forgotten. Arrian rejects 
, and Part then, with Alexander himself, embarked in vessels | these stories as unworthy of credit. On his return Alex- 
We built on the river’s banks ; the rest, in two divisions, fol- | ander found disorders to be corrected and delinquents 
hose lowed the course of the stream on either side. The Malli, | to be punished ; for the satraps,as usual when the su- 
ly of a warlike tribe dwelling about the junction of the Hydraotes | preme authority is far distant, had presumed upon the 
shter and Hydaspes, gave some trouble, and an adventure took | chances of impunity to indulge in eorruption and oppres- 
ly to place in besieging one of their cities, which is romantic | sion. It is to be mentioned to the king’s honour that he 
wife. enough to obtain particular mention, as rivalling the chi- | never turned a deaf ear to the complaints of the common- 
arch valrous extravagances of our own Cceur-de-Lion. In | alty, or suffered such misconduct on the part of governors 
wild storming a strongly garrisoned fortress, Alexander first | to pass unnoticed. At Susa, in the summer following 
iced J gained footing on the walls. At that moment the scaling- | his return, B.c. 324, adopting in this, as before in respect 
m on ladders broke under the numbers that thronged on them; | of dress and salutation, the Persian customs, he celebrated 
nt no and for awhile he stood alone, conspicuous by his armour, | with great pomp a second marriage with Statira, or 
risus, and exposed to every missile. Without hesitation he leaped | Barsine, daughter of Darius, Roxana being still alive, 
ough down on the inside, where the height was not great, and | and consorting with him. It is probable that the desire 
ough placing his back to the wall, slew the governor of the | of conciliating the Persians, and giving himself and his 
iched fortress, who was the first to assail him, and soon cleared | descendants some pretence to an hereditary title to the 
326. the space within the sweep of his arm. Three Greeks, | throne, influenced him in taking this step. To amal- 
until who had clung to the walls when the ladders broke, soon | gamate the conquerors and the conquered was indeed a 
a, on joined him ; but one of these was slain, and Alexander | leading objects of his policy ; as was strongly shown in his 
ad to himself desperately wounded, by shafts from the for- | bestowal of eighty Persian women of the highest blood, in 
culty midable Indian bow, which was six feet in length, and | marriage to eighty of his chief officers, at the same time 
verful discharged an arrow more than three feet long. He had | that he celebrated his own nuptials. On this splendid 
vevetl fainted, and his two surviving comrades, who attended | occasion large gifts were made to the army. Still there 
yast more to his preservation than their own, were already | was abroad a strong fecling of discontent, the principal 
ppeat Wounded, when others, who with the energy of despera- | cause of which seems to have been the manifest purpose 
much tion had scaled the walls as they could, came to his help. | of Alexander to train the flower of his Eastern subjects in 
ants. His recovery was doubtful and tedious. This adventure | the arms and discipline of the Greeks, and thus enable 
beful, seems to have taken place about the end of the year. | himself to dispense with the services or control the wil- 
ined. The following spring and summer, 3.c. 325, were spent | fulness of the veterans. A mutiny broke out, which was 
: per in the navigation of the Indus, which Alexander explored | quelled by his firmness and courage; and soon after 
phant # “own to the sea. The love of geographical discovery, | those who were unfit for service, from age or wounds, were 
work MH *d the desire of extending and Sidasing the resources | honourably sent back to Europe under the command of 
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Craterus, each with full pay till his arrival at home, and 
in addition, with the gratuity of a talent. 

At Babylon Alexander proposed to fix the capital of 
his empire. His active mind was now teeming with 
plans of another kind than those of conquest, for they 
tended to develop the resources and increase the wealth 
and happiness of his realms. He ordered ships to be 
built on the Caspian Sea, to explore those desert waters 
which in the utter ignorance of geographers were then 
believed to communicate with the Indian Ocean. He 
commenced a dock at Babylon large enough to contain 
one thousand ships of war, and sought in all quarters the 
best seamen of the Mediterranean, in hopes of rendering 
his metropolis the emporium of Eastern commerce, and a 
rival of what Tyre had once been. He bestowed much 
care in organizing and disciplining a new force composed 
of natives of the East, officered by Macedonians, analo- 
gous to our East India Company’s native troops. He 
meditated a new expedition for the conquest of Arabia by 
land and sea, intending to circumnavigate that peninsula 
from the mouth of the Euphrates to the Gulf of Suez. 
And one of the most beneficial, and perhaps not the least 
costly and difficult, of his undertakings, was to restore 
the dykes and canals, by which, in the palmy days of 
Assyria, the flow of the great rivers had been so regulated 
as to convert that tract, naturally barren, into the most 
fertile country of the known world. 

While engaged in these manifold projects Alexander 
was seized by a sudden illness. Rumours of poisoning, 
as is common when great men die suddenly, were spread 
abroad ; but these have neither probability nor evidence 
to confirm them. According to the best accounts he died 
of fever, caught most likely in superintending the works 
which we have just mentioned in the swampy plains of 
Babylon, and aggravated by imprudent conviviality. A 
diary of his illness, the first series of royal bulletins ex- 
tant, is preserved in Arrian. He died on the eleventh 
or twelfth day, about Midsummer, B.c. 323." His body 
was carried to Alexandria ; and a beautiful sarcophagus 
brought thence, now in the British Museum, has been 
honoured with the title of his tomb. 

He left no distinct declaration of his wishes as to a 
successor, and no born child, but his wife Roxana was 
pregnant at his decease. It is said, that being asked to 
whom he bequeathed his empire, he replied, “To the 
strongest ;” and that he foresaw a bloody competition at 
his funeral games. The prophecy was so obvious, that 
we may readily suppose it genuine, and it was aniply 
fulfilled, 

To say that Alexander’s ambition was boundless, will 
by many hardly be considered censure. In this respect 
his biographer in the ‘ Family Library’ has been, we 
think, far too partial ; seeming to esteem it natural and 
proper that he should have’ added realm to realm, un- 
checked even by the voice of the companions with and by 
whom he conquered. Generous and high minded as he 
was, the intensity of his self-love when crossed in those 
things which were as the breath of his nostrils—power 
and glory—is continually evident even in that favourable 
representation. Much, however, that is condemned by 
the pure and peaceable rule of Christian morals would 
have been nod by the Greeks, and to do justice to 
any man we must try him by the standard of his age. 
That Alexander’s natural abilities were of the first order, 
his achievements extraordinary, his labours unsurpassed, 
his views as a civil ruler just, extensive, and far-sighted, 
cannot be denied. Granting to him, however, the credit 
of these great qualities, what can be said in favour of a 

life devoted to self-aggrandisement, at the expense of de- 
vastating the earth and thinning the numbers of man- 
kind? I, saida more vulgar conqueror, Nadir Shah, “ I 
am he whom the Almighty has sent in his wrath to chas- 
tise a world of sinners ;” and such, in spite of his fine 
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mised, we may adopt the words with which Arrian sums 
up the conqueror’s character. “ In body he was most 
handsome, most indefatigable, most active ; in mind most 
manly, most ambitious of glory, most enterprising, and 
most religious. In sensual pleasures he was most tem- 
porate; and of mental excitements, insatiable of praise 
alone. Most sagacious in discovering the proper mea- 
sures while yet enveloped in darkness, and most happy 
in inferring the probable from the apparent. In arraying, 
arming, and marshalling armies, most skilful. In raising 
the soldiers’ courage, filling them with hopes of victory, 
and dispelling their fears by his own undaunted bearing, 
most chivalrous. In doubtful enterprises, most daring, 
In wresting advantages from enemies and anticipating 
even their suspicions of his measures, most successful, 
In fulfilling his own engagements, most faithful ; in guard- 
ing against being overreached by others, most cautious, 
In his own personal expenses most frugal, but in muni- 
ficence to others most unsparing. 

“ If then he erred from quickness of temper and the 
influence of anger, and if he loved the display of bar- 
barian pride and splendour, I regard not these as serious 
offences ; for in candour we ought to take into considera- 
tion his youth, his perpetual success, and the influence of 
those men who court the — of kings, not for virtuous 
purposes, but to minister to their pleasures and to cor- 
rupt their principles. On the other hand, Alexander is 
the only ancient king who from the native goodness of his 
heart showed a deep repentance for his misdeeds. Most 
princes, even when conscious of guilt, foolishly attempt 
to conceal their crimes, by defending them as rightly 
done. The only atonement for misdeeds is the acknow- 
ledgement of the offender, and the public display of 
repentance. Neither do I esteem his -claim to divine 
origin as a serious offence, as perhaps it was only a 
device to ensure respect from his subjects. Minos, 
Eacus, and Rhadamanthus were never accused of offen- 
sive pride, because men of old referred their origin to 
Jupiter: no more were Theseus and Ion, the reputed sons 
of Neptune and Apollo. Yet Alexander was surely not 
a Jess illustrious king than these. I regard the Persian 
dress also as only a device to prevent the barbarians 
from regarding their king as a foreigner in all respects, 
and to show the Macedonians that he possessed a refuge 
from their military asperity and insolence. For the same 
reason he mixed the Persian body-guards with the Mace- 
donian infantry, and their nobility with his own select 
cavalry." Even his convivial parties, as Aristobulus 
writes, were not prolonged for the sake of the wine, of 
which’ he drank little, but for the sake of enjoying 
social converse with his friends. Let him who would 
vilify Alexander, not select a few blameworthy acts, but 
sum up all his great deeds and qualities, and then con- 
sider who and what he himself is who would thus abuse 
the man who attained the pinnacle of human felicity, 
who was the undisputed monarch of both continents, and 
whose name has ed the whole of the earth. Let him 
consider these things, especially if he be of no consider- 
ation, a labourer in trifles, and yet unable properly to 
arrange even them. There did not, as I believe, in that 
age exist the nation, the city, nor the individual whom 
the name of Alexander had not reached. My own opinion 
therefore I will profess, that not without especial purpose 
of the Deity each a man was given to the world, to whom 
none has ever yet been equal.” 

The best authorities for Alexander’s history are Arrian 
and Strabo; the most amusing romancers, Quintus Cur- 
tius and Plutarch. Mitford’s ‘ History of Greece ’ dwells 
largely on this subject ; and in the ‘ Family Library 8 
lively and pleasant volume is devoted to it. In these 
and other works the subject may be studied with pleasure. 
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qualities, was Alexander the Great. Thus much pre- 
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